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Meet the Oakland artists building emergency tiny homes 


The group 1s part 
of anew wave of 
homeless advocacy 
inspired by the 
COVID pandemic. 


By Alastair Boone 


WHEN the COVID pandemic hit 
the Bay Area, many outreach services 
for unhoused people ground to a halt. 
As shelters cut capacity and orga- 


nizations that once offered regular 


meals closed their doors, many living 


on the streets were left with devas- 
tating holes in the support networks 


they had built for themselves in the 
pre-pandemic world. 

However, this bleak landscape 
inspired a new wave of grassroots ef- 
forts to feed and house the houseless. 
Advocacy groups like the East Oak- 
land Collective more than doubled the 
amount of food and resources they 
distributed, and individual Bay Area 
residents sprang to action to help fill 
the gaps. Artists Building Communi- 
ties was born of this moment: a group 
of out-of-work artists who came to- 
gether to build tiny homes for people 
living curbside. 

The collective got its start at the Vul- 
can Lofts in Fruitvale, a sprawling 


ABC continues on page 4 
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The onset of 
schizophrenia: 
an inside 
perspective 
FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


The following is a narrative of the onset of schizophre- 
nia, told from the perspective of the individual who is 
in the process of becoming ill. This is not fictionalized, 
and it is not conjecture. Some details have been changed, 
but otherwise, this narrative is genuine. I am the author 
of this piece, and I suffer from this disease. I have now 
controlled my disease through proactively accepting 
treatment, with no relapses since 1996. 


KEK 


YOu were told throughout your youth that you 
were exceptionally smart. At the same time, your 


youth was troublesome because you had a lot of dif- 
ficulty fitting in with students and making friends— 


you may have had just a few close friends, or you 
may have had none. You might have started college 
or a job. You begin to feel increasingly disconnected 


from other people. 


You start to get unusual thinking. At some point, 
you may believe you are close to a brilliant theory 
about the world. On the other hand, friends begin 
to avoid you. Throughout this time, your emotions 
could be running strong. For some, this reaches 
extremes. On the other hand, some may not expe- 
rience intense emotions. We may feel terrified, en- 


raged, restless, anguished, sad...anything the human 
brain can generate. Tals reficeis the internal chaos, of. 


the worsenin g illness: 


The unusual FrOuENG | increase in nomnbee He 
intensity. You have difficulty maintaining basic 
responsibilities and self-care. You begin to be afraid. 
You believe people are out to do harm to you or 
do something to you. Or you may believe you are 
headed for greatness. You might believe you could 
run for President. You might believe people are 
about to throw you a surprise party or a parade. 

You lose the ability to communicate with people. 
People speak to you and you do not understand 
what they’re telling you. You begin to experience 
despair. You wish things would go back to normal. 
Finally, your despair became so awful that you 
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Jack Bragen writes about the experience of Schizophrenia—a disease he has been managing since 1996. 


totally lose hope. You act. You might harm yourself 
or might harm someone else or their property. Soon, 
police forces arrive. 

You may be put in restraints and taken by am- 
bulance to a hospital. You may be taken to jail. For 
the sake of this essay, let’s say you are taken to a 
hospital. Staff physically restrain and medicate you. 
Soon after, you become unconscious. 


You wake up and you are in a bed with clean 


sheets in an unfamiliar room. You soon realize you 
are in.some sort of hospital. A voice is speaking 


through an intercom telling you that it is time to 
wake up. A man is pushing an exceptionally large 
cart, and on it is a big box with sets of metal draw- 
ers. He reads from a clipboard. He says to you, “Mr. 
Bragen, please take this pill and drink this liquid.” 
You do not understand any of what is happening. 
You decide to take the pill and drink the liquid. The 
liquid is orange juice, but with something else in it 
that gives a bitter flavor. 

You come to realize that you have calmed down a 
lot from the night before. However, you still cannot 
make any sense out of your thoughts. You have a lot 
of difficulty focusing your eyes, and your vision is 


blurry. Your neck feels very stiff. 

A tall thin woman with spectacles and a white 
lab coat enters the room. She explains that she is a 
psychiatrist, and she tells you that you are suffering 
from psychosis. You do not understand what she is 
talking about. 

Weeks pass in this place. Family periodically 
visits. You regain the ability to think. You feel awful 
and a fellow patient tells you it is “medication side 
effects.” At some point, the hospital releases you. 
You have been diagnosed “schizophrenic,” and are 
admonished that you must not stop your medica- 
tion. Yet the medication makes you feel so awful 
that you decide to stop taking it. In a few weeks, the 
strange thoughts come back, and you don’t know 
it, but you are headed for the same scenario all over 
again. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his wife, Joanna 
Bragen, and sells books on LULU.com that might interest 
you. He is the author of “Instructions for Dealing with 
Schizophrenia: A Self-Help Manual,” and other works. 


What’s in the new Oakland budget for 2021-2023? 


By Jamie Omar Yassin 


ON June 24, The 
Oakland City Council 
approved the fiscal 
year 2021-2023 budget, 
allocating $3.8 billion in 
funds that will be spent 
on homeless services, 
police, fire, affordable 
housing, roads, parks, 
youth programs, and 
more. This two-year 
budget was passed after 
a year of fierce debate 
about whether and how 
to defund the police. 

In the end, the coun- 
cil did not not follow 
through with the plans 
they discussed last 
summer to slash the po- 
lice budget by up to 50 
percent. The council did 
vote to shift $18 million 
dollars away from the 


mayor’s proposed police 


budget and into other 
programs. However, the 


total amount of money 
that the council voted to 
allocate to the police will 
be around $630 million 
for both years, which is 
still significantly higher 
than it was in the last 
biennial budget. 

The budget was based 
on a proposed template 
created by Mayor Libby 
Schaaf’s administration, 
with final amendments 
from the city council 
that somewhat altered 
Schaaf’s original vision. 
Here are the highlights 
of what was in Schaaf’s 
budget and what was 
in the amendments by 
council members. The 
budget discussed here 
focuses on the General 
Purpose Fund (GPF)— 
the main operating fund 
for the city, financed by 
things like sales taxes, 
property taxes, and 
business license fees— 
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The City of Oakland finalized its fiscal year 2022- 
2023 budget at the end of June. 


and how the other funds __ tives have touted a de- 

in the entire budget and re-construction of 

interact with it. the police budget from 
the ground up. 

The Schaaf Despite the novel 

Administration rollout, though, Schaaf’s 
budget was criticized 

budget 


as the institutional- 
ization of Oakland 
Police Department's 
over-spending in pre- 
vious years. Nearly 50 


Schaaf released her 
original budget in novel 
digital form nearly a 
month ago, but since 


percent of Schaaf’s GPF 
then, as is usually the budget proposal was 
case, there have been al- eta OER ter 
terations to catch errors, bude i anchomd va 


and to change alloca- 
tions that faced imme- 
diate public opposition. 
Schaaf centered her 
GPF budget around a 
showpiece of innovative 
police budgeting, which 
she said derived from 

a process called “zero 
budgeting.” Schaaf, 
City Administrator Ed 
Reiskin and Finance 
Department representa- 


significant increases in 
overtime that closely 
match previous over- 
time over-expenditures. 
Schaaf also wanted six 
police academies over 
the two-year budget 
cycle, as opposed to 
the usual two per year 
(COVID excepted). All 
of this would have 


Budget continues on 
page 9 
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As encampment sweeps pick up, community continues to build 


By Thomas Brouns 


As the traffic on 1-880 roars by 
overhead and a train slowly rumbles 
by in the adjacent railyard, more than 
a dozen unhoused people and activ- 
ists enjoy fresh-baked pizza and listen. 
to live music on an adjacent stage 
on a recent Sunday evening. Advo- 
cates from a variety of organizations, 
residents of the Wood Street encamp- 
ment, and others paint protest signs 
as the smell of grilling burgers wafts 


through the air. 


“It’s a secret; we're going to occu- 
py Caltrans on Tuesday,” one of the 
residents whispers to me. I’m told 
the open mic and barbecue happens 
every Sunday evening, but this week 
they’ve added work on protest signs 
to prepare for the impending Caltrans 
sweep of the encampment, which will 
eventually include their community: a 
gathering of HOW MANY tiny homes 
and other resources that was built by 


residents and advocacy groups during 


the coronavirus pandemic..Residents 
worry that they will be displaced in 
the wave of encampment sweeps that 
has picked up again as the coronavi- 
rus pandemic subsides, and state and 


local authorities return to the regular 
practice of evicting residents from 
their curbside homes. 

Cob on Wood, a little oasis in the 
midst of one of Oakland’s biggest 
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Protestors gather outside Caltrans HQ at 111 Grand Avenue on June 22. 


homeless encampments, is a collection 
of small, unusual structures, vaguely 
reminiscent of something you might 
find in Grimm’s fairy tales. The tiny 
homes are striking against the other- 


wise concrete landscape, and are part 
of a community that offers services to 
the several hundred unhoused people 
who have found refuge west of Wood 
Street. Its vegetable gardens and 
decorative succulents offer a peaceful 
respite from the surrounding over- 
turned cars and piles of debris—much 
of which is illegal dumping that peo- 
ple from the local community often 
leave on Wood Street. The community 
center’s hot shower and toilet offer 
more practical benefits. There’s also a 
working kitchen, a pizza oven, a small 
clinic with first aid supplies, and a free 
“store” for nearby residents contain- 
ing clothing and hygiene products, 
toys, water bottles, and other practical 
items. 

“It’s great,” said Shawn, a recent ar- 
rival to the Wood Street encampment. 
He most appreciates the toilet, which 
offers privacy when many residents 
previously had to find a spot near one 
of the freeway pillars to relieve them- 
selves. It’s also safer, he added. “None 
of us asked to be in this situation,” he 
explained. “Cob on Wood has been 
nothing but positivity.” 


Cob on Wood continues on page 11 


Facing eviction, tenant sues UC 


Regents to release public records 


By Zack Haber 


NATALIE Logusch | 
is suing the UC Board 
of Regents to pressure 
them to release public 
records she requested 
about a year ago related 
to UC Berkeley’s demo- 
lition and development 
plans that could dis- 
place her and her neigh- 
bors from the apartment 
building where they are 
tenants, at 1921 Walnut 
Street. 

One of Logusch’s 
records requests asks 
for all public comments 
in response to the UC’s 
development plans, 
as well as the environ- 
mental impact reports 
related to 1921 Walnut 
Street. Releasing those 
comments, she said, 
could allow her to build 
a stronger movement by 
finding other support- 
ers interested in saving 
the building. 

“Who are the other 
people who oppose 
this?” Logusch said. “I 


have no idea because 
UC won't put that infor- 


mation out there. And ~ 


that’s probably part of 
the reason they haven’t 
released the records.” 
According to Kyle 
Gibson, Communica- 
tions Director for UC 
Berkeley Capital Strat- 
egies, Logusch could 
receive the records soon. 
“The university is 
discussing a settlement 
of the lawsuit with Ms. 
Logusch’s counsel that 
includes production of 
documents,” he said. 
For Logusch, suing 
to get the UC Regents 
to release their records 
is part of the broader 
effort to save her and 
her neighbor’s homes. 
According to Paul 
Wallace, another Wal- 
nut Street tenant, he 
and his neighbors have 
requested meetings with 
the university about 
the development that 
could displace them, 
both on their own and 
through Berkeley’s stu- 


dent union, the ASUC, 
but the university has 
always sehised = =, 

In a letter sent in late 
August of last year to 
Logusch, Wallace, and 
other 1921 Walnut Street 
tenants, UC Berkeley 
Real Estate Director Mi- 
chelle De Guzman wrote 
“The University will not 
be holding in-person or 
virtual conversations 
regarding the property 
for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Wallace confirmed 
that the university has 
never met with him 
and other tenants in his 
building. He says the 
only avenue he has had 
for the Regents to hear 
his concerns is by calling 
into their meetings and 
making public com- 
ments which are limited 
to one minute. 

“You want to appeal 
to keep your home but 
you only have a minute 
to do it,” he said. “It’s 
ludicrous.” 

Logusch and Wallace 
are two of seven tenants, 
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Tenants of 1921 Walnut Street in Berkeley could soon lose their rent con- 
trolled housing: UC Berkeley plans to redevelop the site for student housing. 


including one child, 


and redevelop the 


from its previous owner, 


who currently live in property they live in. Waterbury Properties. 
the 112 year old apart- While the letter stated Since the housing units 
ment building on 1921 there was “no immi- were covered under rent 
Walnut Street, next to nent action planned,” control, City of Berke- 
UC Berkeley's campus. _it stressed tenants, who _ley law had limited the 
These tenants have lived would be offered a amount that Waterbury 


there between six and 
over 25 years. In April 


relocation plan, could 
be forced to leave after 


Properties could raise 
the rent at 1921 Walnut 


of last year, UC Berkeley being given 90 days Street per year. But the 
delivered aletter tothe notice. Walnut Street tenants 
Walnut Street tenants In July of 2020, the UC 

telling them the Regents Regents purchased the Walnut St. continues 
planned to demolish Walnut Street building on page 10 
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Kellie and her dog, Littles, peak out of their tiny home. Kellie is one of eight people who live in homes built by Artists Building Communities 


Tt’s like the house with the three little pigs. One just has more staying power’ 


ABC from page 1 


community of work- 

ing class artists—from 
jugglers and stunt dou- 
bles to DJs and circus 
performers—who live in 
a series of buildings that 


were converted from 
a former steel found- 


ry into housing in the 
1980s. 

“We were all a lot of 
stagnant production 
people here, that’s how I 
felt,” said Ben James, the 
group’s build director. 
“Nothing to do, nothing 
to build...I did all the 
home improvements on 
my room I wanted to do. 
Seriously, I did so many 
things in my house, 
it was ridiculous,” he 
joked. 

That sense of list- 
lessness, coupled with 
concern for their un- 
sheltered neighbors, 
inspired the group to 
try to meet the need 
they saw growing in 
their community. By the 
following spring, Artists 
Building Communities 
(ABC) had coalesced 
into a formal group of 
ten core members and 
built eight tiny homes 
for unhoused encamp- 
ment residents in 
Oakland and Berkeley. 
They have developed a 
large volunteer network 

of over 160 people—a 
group that continues 

to grow. They work to 
give volunteers the skills 
to continue building 
homes beyond individu- 
al build days. 

They also do advocacy 
work in a few encamp- 
ment communities, 
bringing food, helping 
residents schedule 
doctor’s appointments, 
and providing other 
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ABC members sit in front of a house they framed at Wood St. 


assistance as needed. 
The group also helped 
produce an album of 
music by the unhoused 
artists they have met, 
which they recorded as 
part of a recent fundrais- 
er to bring in money for 
new tiny homes. 

“Lots of people want 
to help,” said Annmarie 
Bustamante, director 
of outreach for ABC. 
“Especially now, there 
are really visible areas 
of need across Oakland 
and the Bay Area.” 

A number of ABC’s 
members have experi- 
ence with homelessness 
themselves. After his 
studio apartment in Eu- 
reka burned down, Ben 
James lived out of his 
car, at friend’s houses, 
and at the beach for a 
year. “My truck is not 
too bad, but I could feel 
it. 1 know how easy it is 
to go from ‘everything’s 
fine’ to ‘damn, I’m living 

out of my car’,” he says. 
He started frequenting 
music festivals as a way 
to find work and a place 
to stay, as well as a cre- 


ative community. This is 
what kickstarted his ca- 
reer in stage production, 
and taught him many of 
the skills he is currently 
using with ABC. The 
group hopes to utilize 
their ties to art and mu- 
sic festivals, mobilizing 
friends in their commu- 
nity to get out and put 
their skills to use. 

Dan Cordie, director 
of marketing for ABC, 
has also had a taste of 
houselessness. After 
dealing with depression 
and substance abuse he 
found himself sleeping 
outside for the better 
part of a year. “Follow- 
ing that, I had a bit of 
drive to help out the 
unhoused in some ways, 
whatever way that 
might be,” he says. 

Kellie Castillo was 
among the first people 
to receive an ABC home. 
During the year leading 
up to the pandemic, she 
had been staying witha 
friend while she worked 
and saved money so 
she could afford a place 
of her own. Castillo 


has been homeless for 
about ten years, but by 
March, she was ready to 
start looking for a place. 
That’s when COVID hit. 

“I didn’t want her to 
have to say, ‘Okay, it’s 
time to go’,” Castillo 
said of the friend who 
took her in. “I ended 
up using the money [I 
saved] to move out.” 
She moved to the Wood 
Street encampment with 
her wire-haired terri- 
er, Littles, because she 
didn’t yet have a place 
to go. 

Castillo tried to con- 
tinue working, but both 
of her jobs completely 
stopped. She moved into 
her vehicle and lived 
off the money she had 
saved. Some time later, a 
friend from the encamp- 
ment referred her to 
ABC. This is how the 
group decides who to 
build homes for: current 
tenants nominate poten- 
tial new tenants. Once 
Castillo was nominated, 
they got to work on her 
tiny home. 

Though she wasn’t 


involved with the build 
process, Castillo would 
often come by to check 
on the progress of her 
house. At first she was 
a little skeptical, noting 
that lots of people with 


good intentions offer 
help but then struggle 
to manifest their plans. 


In the end, though, ABC 
far exceeded her expec- 
tations. 

“When they said they 
were done, and I came 
in and put my bed in 
here and Littles climbed 
in with me, it felt really 
good,” Castillo remem- 
bers. “It did, it felt really 
good. It was just com- 
fortable. You can close 
the door. It felt familiar, 
safe. It was really a 
godsend. I will never 
forget.” 

Castillo has lived in 
her tiny home since 
November. She added a 
loft so that friends who 
need a place to crash 
can come stay with her. 
She also has plans to 
paint the outside of the 
home with a camouflage 
pattern, and to perhaps 
add a screen door and a 
bathroom. She says the 
home’s simple design 
allows residents to tailor 
the space to their specif- 
ic needs. The main draw, 
she says, is the stability. 

“It’s like the house 
with the three little pigs. 
One just has more stay- 
ing power,” she says. 
“This one feels more like 
a home. When the wind 
comes, my tent was just 
going to blow away, no 
matter how well you 
put it up, or how many 
strings you tie to the 
ground, or how many 
bricks you put on it.” 

Castillo says this 
stability attracts others 


as well. She has found 
that people have gravi- 
tated toward her spot in 
the encampment since 
her tiny home—and a 
couple of houses for her 
neighbors—have been 
built. 


“Tt somehow becomes 
a magnet,” Castillo 


reflects. “It’s like a king- 
dom to me,” she says 

of her home. “It’s like, 
‘That belongs to Kellie 
and I’m her’ ... I think 
that’s great.” 

Each house measures 
about 10 feet by 12 
feet—14 feet including 
the porch—and costs 
about $3,000 to build. 
By now the group has 
their blueprint down to 
a science. It’s a replica- 
ble method that requires 
simple carpentry, creates 
minimal waste, and 
builds homes that are up 
to code. They each have 
windows which act as 
fire escapes as well as 
a deadbolt, and every- 
thing is insulated. ABC 
has posted the blue- 
prints online, and their 
hope is that their open 
source model will allow 
others to replicate their 
project. 

ABC is not the first 


_ group to build emer- 


gency tiny homes in 
Oakland. The group 
joins a long tradition of 
building guerilla hous- 
ing—that is, un-sanc-_ 
tioned by the city—for 
people without shelter. 
Groups like The Village 
in Oakland, who ABC 
partnered with in their 
early days, have been. 
building tiny homes in 
encampments for years. 
The challenge they face 


ABC continues on page 
11 
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Shawn Moses: Recently housed and full of hope 


By Sabrina Armaghan Kharrazi 


STANDING tall at a whopping six 
foot five, longtime Street Spirit vendor 
Shawn Moses’ welcoming presence 
and warmth are immediately disarm- 
ing. The sight of him leaning against 
his balcony railing, smiling softly 
toward the street, would suggest to 
the outside observer that he has lived 
at the East Oakland residence for his 
whole life. The cozy and homey inte- 
rior of the one-bedroom only further 
supports that mistheory— the apart- 
ment is masterfully furnished with 
tons of tasteful and eclectic pieces 
that make the space feel distinctly like 
Shawn’s home. 


“Everytime I see somebody that 
used to know me, they’re like you 
look great!” Moses said of moving 
into his new rent-controlled apart- 
ment, which he was placed into with 
the assistance of Bay Area Community 
Services in September 2020. Common- 
ly referred to as BACS, the nonprofit 
is the Bay Area’s largest provider of 
housing solutions and is often con- 
tracted for and funded by municipal 
housing efforts. 

“Just the pressure that’s lifted up 


off of you when you’re inside and 
protected—that just changes the look 


on your face. Being able to eat right 
and do the normal things that people 
take for granted can do someone very 
good.” 

Prior to moving indoors, Moses 
spent two years in BACS-coordinated 
supportive housing at a West Oakland 
motel where the long-term living con- 
ditions were less than ideal. When he 
finally got off the housing waitlist and 
was Offered his current living arrange- 
ment—which has his income-adjust- 
ed rent set at just $9 per month—he 


expected to be placed into similarly 
subpar conditions, as is often the case 
for those who are placed into afford- 
able housing through city-sanctioned 
programs. 

“A lot of people when they get a 
place, they get some old rundown 
apartment,” said Moses, who feels 
that he has been uniquely fortunate to 
have been placed into such a pleasant 
long-term living arrangement. “I’m 
just so, so, so, so, so blessed. I never 
thought I would have a whole house 
with a chimney. I’m still pinching 
myself.” 

Though Moses is happily housed, 
he endured more than 10 years of 
homelessness in Oakland before 
reaching this point. He hopes that 
everyone on the street can have the 
opportunity he has to enjoy the basic 
comforts of life. 

Moses was born in North Oakland 
in 1969 and grew up as the only boy 
in a house with three sisters. Though 
they moved neighborhoods and 
schools several times, Moses’ mother 
always kept the family in Oakland, 
the city she herself grew up in. He 
beamed as he detailed the numerous 
incredible feats that she had accom- 
plished, including beating Wilma 
Rudolph at the qualifying trials for 
Olympic runners. 

“She was supposed to go to the 
Olympics, but she had stomach pains 
and she went to the doctor and she 
was pregnant with my older sister,” 
said Moses. And so Shawn’s mother, 
his self-described hero, left her olym- 


pic potential behind to raise Shawn 
and his three sisters. She went on to 
get a job as a teaching assistant and a 


PE teacher at his school. He and his 
mother talk on the phone nearly every 
day. 

Moses attended McClymonds High 
School, which he says was the most 
underserved and rowdy high school 
in the district at the time. He and his 
siblings excelled regardless, which 
he attributes to his mother’s strong 
prioritization of education. He credits 
her general commitment to creating a 
scholarly upbringing for developing 
his strengths, particularly in areas 
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Sean’s “homeless lives matter too” sign, which he holds while selling papers. 


related to business and leadership. 

“Tt was the smallest high school in 
the district,” Moses laughed as he 
recalled the details. “Even so, I started 
two businesses before I graduated 
there. I had four employees in the 
tenth grade.” sie ; 

At sixteen, he had just finished 
working as a bank teller at a Bank of 
America on 20th and Broadway when 
he applied for and received two small 
business administration grants in 
order to start two different companies. 
The first was a lawn and gardening 
service; the second was a photo- 
graphic advertising company—a brief 
entree into the working world before 
he graduated high school and started 
working in the copy industry, where 
he went on to have a fourteen-year 
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Sean stands on the front porch of his new home. He was housed by BACS in 2020 after over 10 years on the street. 


career. At his peak in the industry, Mo- 
ses was the Northern California Ac- 
count Manager at Xerox and managed 
215 employees. But when the stock 


market crashed in 2001, Moses and 
hoards of other working professionals 
were laid off. 


“Every corporation was laying peo- 
ple off by the thousands,” said Moses. 
“That’s what got me to be homeless, 
you couldn’t even get an entry level 
job back then.” Unable to find work 
so that he could support himself and 
his daughter, Moses bounced around 
in Sacramento and various parts of 
Oakland living with family members 
until he eventually decided he needed 
to live on his own. 

Not long after, he moved to the 
underpass on the 2600 block of 
Northgate Avenue, just north of 
Sycamore Street and helped start an 
encampment that became an orga- 
nized community of over 50 people. 
Moses was notoriously resourceful, 
crafty, and involved in the communi- 
ty, and quickly earned the nickname 
“mayor” from fellow residents. Not 
only did he manage, coordinate, and 
distribute donations and drop-offs 
for his encampment, but he was also 
many people’s go-to for miscellaneous 
support. 

“They called me the tent whisper- 
er: | used to help everybody,” Moses 
recounted warmly. “I know how to 
set up any type of tent—“I’m so tall, 

I started making my own because if 

I go in my tent and try to change my 
clothes I might come back out wearing 
the darn tent!” 

But for every positive memory he 
has from his time being unhoused, he 
acknowledged how much hardship 
everyone at his encampment, and en- 
campments everywhere, have to face 
on a daily basis. Between the harsh 
cold, the dangerous and unsanitary 
living conditions, and the interper- 
sonal tensions that arise on the street, 
Moses does not romanticize his time 
outside. He narrowly avoided losing 
his life in tent fires on three separate 


Moses continues on page 12 
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Narrative poem: After years of 


domestic violence, Iam not Jane Doe} 


By Douglas Levon 
Dawkins 


I suffered abuse, 
sorrow, and shame. 
Broken to the point I 
forgot my name. Isn’t 
lost and alone the same? 
[ just wanted personal 
peace, I was a caged 
bird craving release. In 
the dead of night I fled 
into the street. I’ve been 
slapped, punched and 
leashed to a chain, I 
have bitter-never-sweet 
memories of soul-crush- 
ing pain. Now I’m 
outside shivering in 
the rain. Homeless but 
alive, I can’t complain. A 
reason to smile, though 
my lips are swollen and 
bloodstained. 

I’m always forgiv- 
ing my abuser I know 
right?! Insane. I admit 
being safe from harm 
is strange. I guess 
it’s foolish to believe 
abusers can change. We 
battered women ratio- 
nalize and we internal- 
ize the blame. Weak- 
ened repeatedly by the 
remorse and love they 
claim. In truth they lie, 
manipulate our hears 


and pretend. Wounded 
and emotionally dam- 


aged, we move back in 
ignoring the pleas of 


concerned family and 
friends. I often reflect 
on the beginning of the 
end: The tragic whos, 
whats, whys, and 
whens. If man doesn’t 
love his wife as Christ 
loves the church, isn’t it 
a sin? My unconditional 
love an open wound, 
my home a prison. 
Silently I disappeared 

in plain sight, went 
missin’, with child I 
now had better de- 
cisions to make. The 
flesh heals but the soul 
breaks. From the daily 
emotional scars and 
physical aches, I still 
suffer depression and 
nervous shakes. Can’t 
remember the last time 
I ate. Moving back was 
a terrible mistake. I 

fear to rescue myself I 
maybe too late. His toxic 
affection came in the 
form of hate. I have old 
sorrows and even newer 
regrets...but wait! My 
children had to witness 
my face while screamin’ 
for my life, being beaten 
and chased. I broke 
out in Shingles, a form 
of depressive-mumps. 
Alarmingly I was 
dropping weight, losing 
my hair in clumps. It 
started with a slap, then 
a punch. I was choked 


unconscious, but “only” 
once. I wanted to escape, 
afraid of the risk. “Hav- 
en house” did not exist. 
For years I endured 
the cruel humiliations, 
disrespect, and kicks for 
buying Captain Crunch 
instead of Tricks. Or 
for something I forgot 
on the grocery list. His 
anger and displeasure 
communicated by fist. 
There’s always a reason, 
if not that, then this. 
The bathroom mirror 
spoke my truth, my 
tears mixed with the 
shattered glass. I was fi- 
nally tired of being tired 
at last. The end of the 
beginning had finally 
begun. To protect my 
children, I called 911. 

“911 what's your 

emergency?” 

“My husband’s drunk 

and he’s hurting me,” 
“Are there any drugs 
being used?” 
“What? No, I’m being 
abused,” 
“Calm down ma’am 
Who is the accused? 
“Is he still there, 
are you battered and 
bruised?” 

“Hurry please! He’s 
kicking the door,” 

“It’s Okay ma’am, just 

a few minutes more,” 
“Please hurry I have 


a newborn and a five- 
year-old daughter,” 

“Ma’am do you have 
an active restraining 
order?” 

“What? Yes. I mean 
no. HURRY he has a 
gun!” 

GUN SHOT 

“Ma’am are you still 


there? Hello? this is 
OTA 
It went on for years, 


the abuse and livin’ in 
fear, fooling myself, 


lying to family and 
peers. “I tripped, fell 
down, I cut myself with 
shears.” Sad for what 


_ my children see, shame 


for what my neighbor 
hears. Ambulance fees 
and police reports, the 
photos of my abuse not 
allowed as evidence 


in court. Men judges, 
prosecutors, and their 
cohorts, 

“Abuse is no excuse” 


You know the sort. 


Inti Gonzalez / www.intigonzalez.com 


reengonte 


Think Row V. Wade 
can be solved with a 
tort. It was premeditat- 
ed, so they figure, said: 
“Battered Women’s 
Syndrome was no ex- 
cuse to pull the trigger.” 
Dismissed the fact my 
abuser was armed, 
drunk and bigger. 

The D.A. hinted that 


“a married woman can- 


Jane Doe continues on 
page 9 


Project Homekey to house the formerly incarcerated in Oakland 


By Harry C. Goodall Jr. 


Huey P. Newton, the Black Pan- 
ther icon, will be the namesake of a 
recently renovated Oakland, Califor- 
nia, building to house the homeless 
and the formerly incarcerated, thanks 
to Elaine Brown, former Black Pan- 
ther leader and other social advocacy 
groups, according to the Oakland Post. 

“There is no population at great- 
er risk of homelessness than people 
being released back into society, who 
suffer wholesale denial of housing 
and employment solely because of 
their former incarceration, most of 
whom are Black men and women,” 


Brown told the Post. 


Brown spearheaded the acquisition 
of the property with $21 million in 
Homekey program funding from both 
the state and the City of Oakland’s 
Housing Departments. Brown is cur- 
rently CEO of Oakland & the World 
Enterprises, a nonprofit organization. 

The Newton building is located at 
392 11th Street in downtown Oakland. 
It was formerly the Traveler’s Hotel. 
The purchase of the building is the re- 
sult of a partnership between Brown’s 
nonprofit, Oakland’s MPI Homes, 
Affordable Housing Associates, and 
McCormack Baron Salazar (MBS), a St. 


Louis-based developer. 


Building Opportunities for Self-Suf- 
ficiency (BOSS) and Donald Frazier, 
BOSS’s executive director, were 


credited with securing the agreement 


with the Health Care Services Agency 


and the Alameda County Probation 
Department, according to the Post. 

BOSS will oversee and operate sup- 
port services for the men and women 
returning home from prison and 
housed at that location. 

Sheila Olatoye, director of the City 
of Oakland’s Housing Department, 
was also thanked for securing $7 mil- 
lion of city funds included in the total 
funds awarded. 

Governor Gavin Newsom, the state 
Department of Housing, and the Oak- 
land City Council were acknowledged 
for their contributions to making the 
purchase of the building happen. 

The Homekey program is dedicated 
to purchasing and converting prop- 
erties to assist people experiencing or 
at risk of homelessness. The program 
will focus on hotels, motels and va- 
cant apartment buildings that can be 
renovated, according to the article. 

“We are grateful to have this op- 
portunity to provide some place for 
them,” said Brown. . 


This article was originally published by 
the San Quentin News, the newspaper 
that is produced by the incarcerated men 
inside San Quentin State Prison and 
reports on rehabilitative efforts to increase 
public safety and achieve social justice. 


Harry C. Goodall Jr. is a writer from the 
MirandaEvans 027 Quentin Journalism Guild. 


The new housing complex was spearheaded by former Black Panther leader 
Elaine Brown. 
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As the fight to defend People’s Park heats up, supporters share their thoughts on the value of the park and their visions for its future. 


Supporters speak: Why save People’s Park? 


COMMENTARY 


By Katie Latimer and allies of the 
Park 


IN February of 2021, UC Berkeley 
released the final draft of its long- 
range development plan, which 
outlines how the school will continue 
to accept and house an ever-growing 
number of students over the next 15 
years. This document lays out the 
university’s intentions to bulldoze 
People’s Park and build student 
dorms with approximately 1,000 new 
beds, to be priced at market rate or 
above and managed by a private 
company. The university justifies 
their actions by claiming they are 
helping to address a “housing short- 
age,” but with more vacant housing 
in the City of Berkeley than homeless 
people’, it’s clear the crisis is not that 
there is not enough housing, but that 


the existing options are not affordable 


for working people. 

According to the U.S. Census, 
there are 3,443 vacant housing units 
in Berkeley compared with roughly 
1,108 unhoused people, according to 
the city’s 2019 Point-in-Time Count. 
Though both of these numbers are 
variable—the census count of vacant 
housing units has a margin of error 
of +1,124, and Point-in-Time counts 
are widely considered too low—the 
picture remains the same: Berkeley is 
full of housing that does not meet the 
needs of regular, everyday people. 

After 52 years of struggle for the 
survival of this historical landmark 
and living laboratory for democratic 
collaboration, the supporters of Peo- 
ple’s Park are once again faced with 
a choice: unite to resist, or give up 
this space forever. 

For this collaborative opinion 
piece, we asked friends from around 
the park to share, why do you want 
to keep People’s Park? 

“It’s history; it’s significant for so 
many people, so many different gen- 
erations...there’s so much potential in 


this free 
open space 
surrounded 
by houses and 
buildings and high rises and 
more high rises that keep going up 
all the time...I’ve been in this park for 
so long that I can’t imagine this being 
any other space...it’Il be kind of a 
shock but that’s what’s been happen- 
ing in Berkeley...the Mediterraneum, 
Fat Slice...we should hold onto at least 
one remnant of the past.” 
—Nicholas Alexander, a member 
of the People’s Park Committee, a 
grassroots group of activists called 
that has been organizing to defend the 
park since 1961, and a UC Berkeley 
alumnus 
“That wouldn’t be cool to take out 
the trees and the nature. This is a place 
where everyone can come chill.” 
—Soul, Underground artist 
“Painting was the first purpose, 
that’s why I got here; then they shared 
the story [of the Free Speech Move- 


ment] 
with me 
and every- 
thing and I’m 
connected to that, 
because I’m from Central Amer- 
ica and we had the revolution in the 
80s... The park is home, the magic of 
the people. You can go to any other 
park but this is unique...the energy 
is history, art, community...this is a 
historical place...In ten years with all 
the buildings and construction they’re 
doing, we’re gonna need this space for 
air. We need it. 

Here you’ve seen not just the flora 
but the fauna - rats, dogs, squirrels, 
hawks, pigeons...in the morning 
they’re still singing. Probably in the 
city people forgot about that but it’s 
beautiful. You can see how life is - a 
falcon catching its food. And that’s 
life.” 

—Erick “The Motherflower,” 

People’s Park Committee member, 

activist, and artist 

“One of the things I want to 


remain is the sense of community 
because the community here at the 


park is very unique...also the open 


space is so nice, especially since 
South Side is so full.” 


—Amanda Hill People’s Park 
Committee member and UC Berke- 
ley student 
“Because it’s so much more than 
just a space. People’s Park has 
provided free speech sanctuary, 
biodiversity, and people for 52 years. 
So much more to do now than there 
was when it started and it’s an inte- 
gral part of the history of Berkeley, 
and the revolutionary movements of 
the 1960s.” 
—Lisa Teague, People’s Park 
Committee member 
“Tt’s a place of blessings and 
co-creation; struggle and family and 
revolution; meditation. We cook like 
family together...What else should I 
say? Mycelium and tree communica- 
tion is real! Thanks to People’s Park 
I know that for sure.” 
—Lucy, Park activist and tree lover 
“The question isn’t, ‘why do I 
want to keep People’s Park?’ It’s, 
‘why should the park be kept for the 
people?’ People need this park. If 
they go anyplace else they will get 
harassed and never get their lives to- 
gether or control their own destiny... 
They have a place where they can 
socialize and prepare for a new life... 
This is where they get hand sanitiz- 
er, masks, food. Every city in Ameri- 
ca should have a park like this...this 
park is different.” 
—Roosevelt Stephens “OG Wan 
Kenobi,” Park user 


Katie Latimer has been a Park user and 
has been a student at UC Berkeley since 
2014. She has learned a lot in both of 
those places. This article was written 

in collaboration with Park residents, 
supporters, and Berkeley community 
members. 
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Ronnie Goodman 


Acrylic painting of the yard at San Quentin State Prison by the late artist Ronnie Goodman, who was incarcerated at San Quentin before he began his career 
as a well-known artist living on the streets of San Francisco. 


San Quentin on trial: widespread COVID outbreak in crowded 
conditions causes courts to question the prison’s habitability 


By Joe Garcia 


IN a historic first, a 
public court hearing was 
livestreamed via Zoom 
inside San Quentin State 
Prison where prisoners 
have been gathering in 
the chapel area since 
late May to watch their 
peers, prison officials, 
and expert witnesses 
testify about the prison’s 
mishandling of one of 
the worst COVID-19 
outbreaks in the country. 

A forced transfer of 
122 prisoners from the 
California Institute for 
Men (CIM) last May 
brought COVID-19 into 
San Quentin, trigger- 
ing a massive outbreak 
within its population 
of roughly 4,000 at the 
time. 

Since then, over 300 
men filed habeas corpus 
petitions, an emergen- 
cy filing alleging that 
San Quentin and the 
California Department 
of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
demonstrated “delib- 
erate indifference” and 
violated the U.S. Consti- 
tution’s 8th Amendment 
prohibiting cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

“The way CDCR and 
then San Quentin han- 


dled our transfer from 
CIM, it was awful,” 
said Joshua Grant, one 
of the men who had 
been transferred. “I 
remember all of it. They 
threw us on a bus and 
didn’t help us at all... 
When guys told them 
they were feeling sick 
and had symptoms, 


after giving his testimo- 
ny about his experience 
being quarantined after 
testing positive. 

Haines is one of many 
in the San Quentin 
incarcerated community, 
who are hoping for a 
court ruling that would 
order CDCR to reduce 
the prison’s population 


Bottom line—there’s just too 
many people living in these 
deplorable conditions 


they accused us of lying 
to try and avoid being 
transferred.” 

The evidentiary 
hearing that was being 
broadcast from Marin 
County Superior Court 
has been taking place 
after the petitions were 
joined together into a 
class action lawsuit. It 
spotlights the serious 
health risks caused by 
rampant overcrowding 
in the era of mass incar- 
ceration. 

“Bottom line—there’s 
just too many people 
living in these deplor- 
able conditions,” Juan 
Haines, one of the 
primary plaintiffs, said 


to under 2,000. A pre- 
vious California court 
decision last October 
ordered the population 
to be reduced down to 
1,775, but that ruling 
has since been appealed 
and vacated, pending 
the outcome of these 
hearings. 

Seven full days of 
evidentiary testimony 
included numerous 
medical and science 
experts who explained 
in great detail how 
disastrous San Quentin’s 
living conditions can 
be toward the spread of 
infectious disease. Ex- 
pert witnesses, who had 
toured the San Quentin 


facility last year, de- 
scribed what they saw 
as “foreboding” and 
“the worst outbreak in a 
correctional setting I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Sam Robinson, San 
Quentin’s public infor- . 
mation officer, com- 
mented that prison 
officials were not being 
“deliberately indiffer- 
ent.¢ 

“It’s a high bar to 
prove,” he said. “We 
believe the outcome will 
be in favor of the state.” 

Opening day of 
testimony started off 
with John Mattox, the 
transferred prison- 
er from CIM who is 
officially recognized as 
patient zero, the first 
confirmed positive case 
of COVID-19 inside San 
Quentin. 

“T don’t know if it’s 
going to do any good,” 
said Mattox, adding 
that he only testified 
because he had been 
subpoenaed. He said 
he did it “to honor my 
friend Francis Douglas, 
a 74 -year-old fellow 
veteran who died of 
COVID-19 at Chino. I 
was there with him for 
over seven years before 
they transferred me to 
San Quentin.” 


Larry Williams, an- 
other plaintiff, is slated 
to go home in less than 
two weeks but said he 
filed his habeus petition 
last year hoping for an 
earlier release. Williams, 
who has underlying 
health conditions, testi- 
fied about contracting 
COVID-19 after a correc- 
tional officer asked him 
to help move hundreds 
of boxes belonging to 
the men transferred 
from CIM. 

“T don’t expect much, 
maybe just a moral 
victory if nothing else,” 
Williams said after his 
testimony. “CDCR’s 
gonna do what they 
want.” 

Still, he added that he 
hoped “this case will 
bring about real prison 
reform — where they ac- 
tually do something, not 
just say they’re gonna 
do something.” 

CDCR and its re- 
spondents have said 
that population size is 
no longer a significant 
factor, given the current 
prisoner vaccination 
rate of 77 percent. San 
Quentin returned to 
normal programming in 
early May. 

Acting Warden Ron 
Broomfield, Chief 


Medical Officer Alison 
Pachynski and others 
testified about the pos- 
itive steps the adminis- 
tration has taken since 
the outbreak to mitigate 
the effects of COVID-19 
on its incarcerated resi- 


- dents. 


But San Quentin’s 
residents were not con- 
vinced. 

“Tt’s all backwards 
with these people,” said 
Orlando Harris, who 
experienced the rapid 
spread of COVID-19 in 
North Block. 

“When we go in front 
of the parole board, all 
we ask is that they look 
at who I am today, not 
who we were 20 years 
ago, 30 years ago. But 
in this case, they only 
want to talk about what 
they’re doing right now 
today. They don’t want 
to be held accountable 
for the mistakes they 
made last year,” he add- 
ed. “How crazy is that?” 

CDCR’s first witness 
was associate warden 
Jason Bishop, who 
worked at CIM during 
the ill-fated transfer of 
the prisoners on May 30, 
2020, and subsequently 


San Quentin continues 
on page 12 
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All the items in the Bas 
budget were retained, 
including $2 million 
in new encampment 
sanitation 


Budget from page 2 


drawn $647 million from the General Purpose Fund, 
in addition to about $44 million in non-discretionary 
funding from other funds. 

She also proposed more police spending from 
other sources. Under Schaaf’s budget, the OPD will 
directly benefit from the Capital Improvement Proj- 
ects budget as well, getting another $1 million or 
so in rehabs for the Police Administration Building 
downtown and for the Eastmont substation. 

Schaaf’s budget template includes a controversial 
$5 million plan to build out office space for a new 
“Violence Prevention” office for OPD, which was 
originally scrapped after backlash, but returned in 
her final budget proposal. The program was ulti- 
mately called “OPD Improvements to County Side 
PAB.” Together, these items will add another $16 
million to the money being spent on OPD this year. 


Council President Bas and her budget 
team’s amendments pass 6 to 2 


Council President Nikki Fortunato Bas and her 
budget team—composed of D3 Councilmember 
Carroll Fife, D5 Councilmember Noel Gallo and 
D1 Councilmember Dan Kalb—put together a 
response-amended budget that fulfills the spirit, if 
not the substance, of several demands to defund the 
police. 


In what became an often personal back and forth 
between councilmembers, the city council passed 


the Bas / Fife / Gallo / Kalb amendments to the FY 21- 
23 budget, with the addition of several amendments 
from Councilmembers Thao, Reid, and Taylor. The 
vote took place after four hours of public comment 
in which the vast majority of speakers supported 
the Bas amendments—many saying they didn’t go 
far enough. 

All of the items in the Bas budget were retained, 
including over $2 million in new encampment 
sanitation that will more than double the number of 
encampments serviced. 


Rodney Bell 


Oakland’s new budget has big implications for sanitation and infrastructural upgrades in the city. 


The team’s budget peeled off the $18 million from 
OPD by cutting two of Schaaf’s proposed six police 
academies and freezing 41 vacant positions in police 
patrol and 911 surge backup in the second budget 
year. 

Under the council president’s budget, $17 
million of the police savings will go to the De- 
partment of Violence Prevention (DVP) to amplify 
the department’s programming in both years. 
This comes after the DVP’s director recently told 
the Council’s Public Safety Committee that the 
department was ten to twenty million short of 
what they need to fulfill its role in harm reduc- 
tion, violence mediation and support for victims 
of violence. 

Bas and her team also allocated $1 million in 
the first fiscal year of the budget, and $3 million 
in the second to augment the operating hours 


of MACRO (Mobile Assistance and Community 


Responders of Oakland)—the recently-approved 
program that will send civilians with medical and 


mental health training to respond to non-violent 
911 calls. 

There are several other notable increases in 
Bas’ budget with these additional funds, includ- 
ing: funds to satisfy calls for the amplification 
of Department of Workplace and Employment 
Standards; Oakland Parks, Recreation, and Youth 
Development; city park upgrades and resto- 
rations, as well as amplified expanded homeless- 
ness services in the Human Services Department 
and the City Administrator’s Office. 


The Bas budget does also allocate additional 
funds to the police. The amendments allocate 
$390,000 for a Shotspotter expansion that Council 
approved last week. 

The Bas budget also has 27 directives for the 
city administrator including an analysis of the 
failures of the academy, and initiation of a process 
for moving OPD’s internal affairs investigations 
into the Police Commission’s investigative body. 

Much of Mayor Schaaf’s budget survives, out- 
side of the freezing of the vacant positions and 
the elimination of the two additional academies. 
Schaaf’s increase in overtime that matches histori- 
cally high spending levels from FY 19-20 will also 
continue. 

The Council also passed a one-year contract 
extension for the city’s non-sworn unions along 
with their cost-of-living raises of three percent. 
The Council also passed the entire Capital Im- 


provement Plan budget with no discussion. That 
means that about 16 million of those funds will be 


spent on facilities and services for OPD, including 
$1 million for feasibility studies and $5 million for 
new Offices in the old courthouse building. 

The budget passed 6 to 2, with both Reid and 
Taylor voting no. 


An extended version of this article was originally pub- 
lished in Hyphenated Republic, an Oakland News blog by 
Jamie Omar Yassin, an independent reporter in Oakland. 


‘Now I’ve been punished twice. To save my own I had to take his life’ 


Jane Doe from page 6 


not scream rape.” 

Judge said “I had ample opportuni- 
ties to escape.” 

The jury never heard my 911 tapes 
of past incidents when I was burned 
with cigarettes, cut with a knife. 
Officers testified that I was possibly a 
wandering wife. 

Now I’ve been punished twice. To 
save my own I had to take his life. 

I am no longer homeless, I guess, 
nor alone. I’ve discovered many bat- 
tered women who call prison home. 
Convictions predicated on gender 
cuts lady liberty to the bone. I’ve been 
called everything: bitch, trash, noth- 
ing, even so-and-so. But never Jane 
Doe. 


Douglas Levon Dawkins aka Truth N. Po- 
etry is a poet and writer born and raised 
in the Bay Area. Prior to his tncarcera- 
tion, he was homeless, and says poetry 
and art have helped him in his lifelong 
battle with depression. He is currently 
incarcerated in California. 


“You Douglas Levon Dawkins, 
aka’ Truth N. Poetry, answers | 
_ questions about where he drew _ 

_ the inspiration to write this 
- poem, why he writes from the 
| point of view of a SS and 


- thentic and I wanted the poem to 
allow the reader to hear the un- 
spoken hurt, pain, and sorrow in 
_ my pen. It was important to me 
_ not to come across as a man who — 
_ has taken literary license to ake” 
_this subject matter user-friendly. — 

I knew a woman’s voice would - 
Sot ine anapelogholly = raw vand 


Is your writing 


have: met? 


_ informed by your own 
experiences, orthe _ 
_ experience those ; you 


Yes, jira $0. 1 grew up _ 
in an abusive household and had 
_ to see my mother victimized by __ 
_ domestic violence. I can stillhear 
the painful cries of my : mother _ 
as “the” stepfather hit her with 

- -_aclosed fist. I knew the pain © 
because myself and my bother 
and sisters were victims of the — 

_ same physical and emotional — 
abuse. In my heart and my skin __ 
I can still feel the punches, kicks, 
_and slaps, the ugly words used to 
scar the soul. When I write about _ 
homelessness,[ remember sleep- 


: About this poem: a conversation with Truth N. Poetry. 


_ ing on nthe cold concrete, in dark 
_ doorways, so that no one would | 

_ ‘see me, on ony clothing on 
yy back. 


What do you want 
readers to take away 
from this poem? — 


1 want this poem, like all my 
_ poetry, to cause readers to do 
__ more than shake their head, or 


say “that’s adamn shame.” I _ 

want people to start the action, © 

_ not just conversation, on how we 
ean help women trapped in abu- 
___ sive and violent relationships. 

_ | want people to take action for 

women who are homeless be- _ 

_ cause they had to escape, or had - 
to protect themselves and their 

_ children by oo their abuser’ S 
lives. 
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‘UC Berkeley 
is exempt from 
any local zoning 
and housing 


ordinances’ 


Walnut St. from page 3 


may have lost these protections when 
UC Berkeley purchased the property. 

“UC Berkeley is exempt from any 
local zoning and housing ordinances,” 
said John Selawsky, a Berkeley Rent 
Board Commissioner. “In terms of 
state and local law that makes them a 
sovereign entity.” 

Due to local and state laws that 
cover the City of Berkeley, if a pri- 
vate developer demolished and then 
rebuilt housing on the same property, 
they would have to relocate tenants 
and then provide them with a right 
to return. If they demolished rent 
controlled units, they would have to 
rebuild the same amount of units at 
a lower than market rate rental price. 
But these laws do not apply to UC 
Berkeley. 

“These current tenants could lose 
housing,” said Selawsky. “But Berke- 
ley could also lose a rent controlled 
building forever. There’s no provision 
for replacement that UC has offered.” 

UC Berkeley plans to demolish 1921 
Walnut Street as part of a broader plan 
for the area to build student housing 


for transfer students. The project is 
called Anchor House. The university 
says Anchor House will contain 244 


apartments with 772 individual bed- 
rooms, made possible by donations 
from a private donor. Gibson claims 
that demolishing 1921 Walnut Street 
will provide housing for 75 students 
and says that revenues the project 
generates “will go toward providing 
annual scholarships for students from 
underrepresented populations and 
first-generation college students.” 

Tenants at 1921 Walnut Street dis- 
agree with UC Berkeley. Their website 
describes the project as “high-end stu- 
dent housing with luxury amenities.” 
They note the Anchor House plan 
includes 17,000 square feet of commer- 
cial retail space and amenities such as 
a dorm lounge and a teaching kitchen 
with a scullery. They think there could 
be enough space for student housing 
and for their apartments to remain if 
the plan did not include such ameni- 
ties. . 

1921 Walnut Street tenants feel they 
have wide support for preserving 


Yesica Pesto 


On April 24, protestors gather to oppose the destruction and redevelopment of both the park and 1921 Walnut Street. 


their rent controlled apartments. The 
Berkeley Architectural Association 
recently released a 161 page report 
agreeing their apartments could be 
saved if the university reduced some 
amenities and removed the commer- 
cial spaces from the Anchor House 
plan. A section of the tenants’ website 
lists supporters including The Sierra 
Club, UC Berkeley staff and students, 
and Bay Area Tenants and Neighbor- 
hood Councils. Berkeley’s Rent Sta- 
bilization Board sent a letter on June 
8 of last year calling for the building 
to be preserved, and Berkeley’s City 
Council unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion called “Support the Preservation 


of 1921 Walnut Street” on July 28 of 
the same year. On March 18th of this 


year, Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin 
spoke out at a rally in support of the 
1921 Walnut Street tenants, saying 
“We need more student housing, but it 
cannot happen by eliminating existing 
affordable housing.” 

UC Berkeley has its own supporters. 
The website for Anchor House shows 
letters of support from the Downtown 
Berkeley association, San Francisco 
Housing Action Coalition, and the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce. They 
also list support statements from four 
transfer students. Alice Waters, the 
founder of Chez Panisse restaurant 
and a 1967 UC Berkeley graduate, is 
quoted praising the Anchor House 
plans, and specifically the kitchens 
and gardens it could accommodate. 

The UC Regents are offering rental 
assistance for Walnut Street residents 
for three and a half years in anoth- 
er apartment they deem comparable. 
They are offering to pay the difference 
each month between the new unit’s 


rental price and what tenants current- 


ly pay. The tenants see this as only a 
temporary fix, claiming that after three 
and a half years they will no longer be 
able to afford the new units. While the 
Regents have also offered a lump sum 
option to tenants, the tenants say it is 
not nearly enough to pay for a mort- 
gage in Berkeley. 

Wallace is unhappy with the exit 
package and fears what will happen 
if he is displaced from his home. “T'll 
be driven out of California,” he said, 


the Regents responded to Logusch’s 
follow up emails to check on her 
records requests with the same form 
letter, on three separate occasions, that 
attributed delays in responding to the 
coronavirus. 

“Judging from its communications,” 
wrote Kohgadai in the case, “it ap- 
pears [the UC Regents] violates these 
duties as a matter of course.” 


When asked why the UC Regents 
has not already released the public 


“or certainly records, UC 
Berkeley.” Berkeley Cap- 
The 1921 ‘We need more student i Strategies 
Walnut Street ° ° ommunica- 
a Asso- housing b ut it cannot tions Director 
ciation has reg- happen by eliminating Kyle Gibson 


ularly written 
letters, | com- 
mented in pub- 
lic meetings, 
and launched twitter campaigns. They 
organized four large protests that have 
attracted public figures, local politi- 
cians, and activists. 

In her case, Logusch v. The UC 
Regents, Logusch’s lawyer, Sara B. 
Kohgadai, accuses the Regents of 
violating California’s constitution 
by withholding the public records. 
The case states that California Pub- 
lic Records Act requires that the UC 
Regents to determine if they have 
records within ten days and that the 
determination period can only be 
extended to 14 days. Since Logusch 
initially filled the requests on June 
24 of last year, the UC Regents have 
never formally stated whether it had 
records Logusch requested, or stated 
a reason why withholding the records 
was subject to exemption. Instead, 


existing affordable housing’ 


claimed that 
several other 
people request- 
ed the same 
documents around the same time as 
Lobusch, that the Regents responded 
to those requests, and they “believed. 
[she] was among those who received 
the documents, but inadvertently she 
was not.” 

Whether or not Logusch receives the 
documents, she is determined to keep 
organizing with her neighbors and 
their supporters to save her home. 

“I will fight this every way I can,” 
she said. “This is my home. I am not 
going quietly. I will not let them dis- 
place me.” 


This article was originally published on 
Medium by Zack Haber. A version of the 
story also appeared in The Berkeley Post 
and the Post News Group website. 
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‘What gives Caltrans the authority to kick people out into the streets?’ 


Cob on Wood from page 3 


Moose, who lives in a corrugated 
metal shed along Wood Street to the 
south, admits he was skeptical when 
construction at Cob on Wood began. 
But he said he has since come around, 
and agrees that the project supports 
the interests of Wood Street residents. 

“It’s amazing,” says James, an Army 
vet who abandoned his former life 
and business when his wife was killed 
by a drunk driver, referring to the 
community center. “A shower with 
hot and cold water, a power source...” 
As we speak, he proudly starts up his 
meticulously maintained Harley-Da- 
vidson so I can hear the engine. James 
came to Wood Street when an Oak- 
land church asked him to move his 
small RV because the neighbors were 
complaining. 

The seeds of Cob on Wood, residents 
say, were sown half a year ago. One 
longtime resident said it started when 
“outsiders”—homeless advocates— 
began coming to the encampment 
offering healthy food and smooth- 
ies. Two Oakland-based advocacy 
groups, Essential Food and Medicine 
and Artists Building Communities 
polled local residents on their needs. 
They then funded construction of the 
various small buildings, overseen by 
Miguel “Migz” Elliott of Living Earth 
Structures. Wooden shipping pallets 
became walls and floors, the empty 
spaces between the boards stuffed 
with discarded clothing and debris to 
act as insulation. Everything was cov- 
ered over with “cob”—a mix of mud, 


straw, and other organic matter—that 
has been used in construction since: * 


prehistoric times. With some paint, the 


there are any plans to find alternative 
housing for the residents, and won- 
ders aloud how people in Oakland 
residential areas will react when the 
hundreds of people who are displaced 
from Wood Street set up camp in their 
neighborhoods. 

Meanwhile, the GoFundMe site 
continues to raise funds for the proj- 
ect—currently totaling over $75,000. 
“The budget is still in its finalization 
process, but will be fully transparent 
and available for public view soon,” 


explained Annmarie Bustamante, an 
‘advocate with Artists Building Com- 


and more. 


Stas 3 
Thomas Brouns 


Cob on Wood is a new community of tiny homes and resources on Wood St. 
ins, eviction defense, vehicle upkeep, 


Given Wood Street’s uncertain 
future, several dozen project organiz- 
ers, Wood Street residents, and other 
housing and indigenous land advo- 
cates gathered outside Caltrans’s Dis- 
trict 4 headquarters on Tuesday, June 
22. Several tents were set up on the 
sidewalk and one of the cob houses 
was parked on the street on a trailer as 
part of the protest. Alternating speak- 
ers aired a variety of concerns and 


demands as security guards stoically 
watched from inside the building’s 


buildings resemble little gingerbread 
houses. 

Theo takes a break from singing and 
playing the ukulele to explain that the 
encampment is swirling with rumors 
that Caltrans, who owns land, plans to 
clear the encampment in the com- 


munities, via text message. She noted 
that the total amount raised includes 
over $30,000 that has already been 
spent, and provided a detailed break- 
down of how she thought the remain- 
der would be allocated—on things 
like resident stipends, landscaping, a 
health clinic, emergency sleeper cab- 


glass doors. 

When asked about the demonstra- 
tion, a spokesperson for Caltrans cited 
the increasing number of fires over the 
last year as a major factor in efforts to 
find other options for the unhoused 
people living under the freeway. “Cal- 
trans is working with the City of Oak- 


land and other stakeholders in hopes 
of providing better alternatives for 
those who are living at Wood Street. 
For example, Caltrans is working with 
the City to secure community input on 
a $1.2 million RV lot that would make 
it possible for up to 50 RVs to park 
safely at the City-owned lot on Wood 
Street. Amenities such as showers, 
trash pickup and safe access to elec- 
tricity and cooking facilities would be 
provided,” Janis Mara, a spokesperson 
for Oakland-based Caltrans District 4, 
wrote in an email. 

Cheryl Chambers, Caltrans’ Dep- 
uty District Director for External 
Affairs says that there are no current 
plans to move residents immediate- 
ly surrounding the Cob on Wood 
project. Residents of the parcel just 
to the south, between 18th Street and 
West Grand, however, are scheduled 
for eviction as soon as the RV lot is 
completed. Several residents of that 
area told Street Spirit they expect that 
in early July. 

Long-time residents of Wood Street 
say that for years, Oakland police 
have encouraged unhoused people to 
go to Wood Street; now, it seems, even 
Wood Street is off limits for those who 
live outside. “What gives Caltrans all 
the authority to kick people out into 
the streets when that’s what taxpay- 
ers don’t want to see, is more moto- 
rhomes and homeless people on the 
streets?” asked encampment resident 
Shawn at the June 22 rally. Like many 
of Oakland’s unhoused people, he’s 
tired of being pushed from one place 
to another, without any prospect of a 


permanent housing solution. “What 
gives Caltrans the right?’ - 


Thomas Brouns is a documentary film- 
maker and student at UC Berkeley’s Grad- 
uate School of Journalism. He has served 
four overseas tours as an American diplo- 
mat and 1s a retired U.S. Army officer. 


ing days or weeks. He doesn’t think 


ABC from page 4 


is often eviction by city officials. When an encamp- 
ment is closed, the homes are often demolished 
unless residents or advocates can find a way to 
transport them elsewhere. 

This fate could soon befall ABC’s tiny homes as 
well. In fact, the plot of land where Kellie lives, 
which is owned by Caltrans, is currently under 
threat of eviction. Signs have appeared warning 
people to keep out, and the state agency is in the 
process of working with the City of Oakland to 
finish building a $1.2 million “safe parking” lot on 
a parcel of adjacent city-owned land. The new lot 
will accommodate up to 50 RVs for people who 
currently live on Caltrans land—a project that will 
not accommodate everyone who needs housing on 
that part of Wood Street. Cheryl Chambers, Caltrans 
Deputy District Director for External Affairs, told 
Street Spirit that residents of the parcel between 
18th Street and West Grand—where Kellie lives— 
are scheduled for eviction as soon as the RV lot is 
completed, which may be as early as the first weeks 
of July. 

When eviction day comes, Kellie plans to move 
her tiny home to a friend’s property in Nevada City 
where she will be able to stay as she figures out next 
steps. Work has picked back up, and between her 
two jobs working for a temp agency and cleaning 
houses, she labors long hours each day. Ultimate- 
ly, her goal is still to move into an apartment or a 
house—something genuinely stable and secure. 
Though she loves her tiny home, she recognizes that 


Tf I don’t have a home, I feel completely lost’ 


the sense of security it provides can only go so far in 
the unpredictable setting of encampment life. 

“You're often exposed to things that most people 
aren’t exposed to,” she says. “You never know what 
stuff is going to be here when you get back. Be it 
[an eviction by Caltrans] or other people passing 
through who happen to pick things up.” 

This constant cycle of loss and displacement 
makes it difficult for people like Kellie to maintain 
steady employment, and ultimately to exit home- 
lessness. 

“You want to move forward, you don’t want to 
stay in one place. And that’s really what occurs, you 
stay in one place,” she says. “Because you can only 
do so much. And it takes so much effort to get it all 
back [on track] every time.” 

ABC’s ultimate goal is to lease city-owned land 
and build a community of tiny homes that would 
be self-governed by residents. They are currently 
working on raising $30,000 to build seven new 
homes. If they could secure land so they knew the 
homes would be safe from eviction, the organizers 
with ABC are hopeful that such communities could 
play a significant role in ending the pom 
crisis. 

For now, Kellie is happy to have her one home, 
and encourages the public to donate to ABC. “If I 
don’t have a home, an actual place where I can func- 
tion completely, I feel completely lost.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 


A Series tool called the “Child Tax Credit 
Non-Filer Tool” should make it easier for people 

_ experiencing homelessness to access stimulus 
checks. The new non-filer signup tool is designed 
to help eligible individuals and families who _ 
don’t ciao file income tax returns do the 
Oe 


es Claim Child 1 Tax Credits granted ads the 
American Rescue Plan; 
¢ Register for the $1,400 third round of Econom- 
ic Impact Payments; and 
e Claim the Recovery Rebate Credit for any 
amount of the first two rounds of Economic Im- 
pact Payments they may have missed. 


This tool addresses a major obstacle to accessing 


payments for people experiencing homelessness, 


as well as those in housing programs. To use the 
new non-filer tool, go online to: 


ee ee 


“Yo feed more about it type “TRS Child Tax 


: Credit” into your search engine. 
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California—California set to 
extend eviction protections, pay 
100 percent of back rent 


With California’s tenant protections against 
evictions set to expire at the end of July, Governor 
Gavin Newsom and legislative leaders agreed 
to extend them until September 30 and to cov- 
er 100 percent of the back rent owed by many 
low-income residents whose finances were hurt 
by the COVID-19 pandemic, The Los Angeles Times 
reports. 
| The state protections for tenants who pay at 
least 25 percent of their rent were set to expire, - 
but the agreement between Newsom and the lead- — rie pion : : Sabrina Kh 
ers of the state Senate and Assembly makes it like- 
ly the Legislature will give the required approval 
of the three-month extension. 

Providing more time will also allow distribution 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in rental assis- 
tance that has gone unclaimed since it was offered 
in March. 

The governor said that without the extension, 
many low-income people face eviction even 
though the economy is recovering. 

The proposal, Newsom said, is “protecting mourm 


aZzi 


Sean in his new neighborhood. He has continued selling Street Spirit to advocate for homeless rights. 


‘Everyone deserves to have peace of mind’ 


housed people, and says he has the 57 bus to sell the paper on 
worked to support nonprofit and Lakeshore Avenue almost every 
municipal interventions within day—it’s still important to him 
the City of Oakland. to advocate for the homeless com- 


Moses from page 5 


occasions. And he continues to 


low-income tenants with a longer eviction mor- 
atorium and paying down their back rent and 
utility bills — all thanks to the nation’s largest 
and most comprehensive rental assistance pack- 
age, which I am eager to sign into law as soon as | 


receive it.” 


Oakland, CA—Empty Oakland site 
planned for residential tower could 


friends who die on the street at 
a rate that he believes is higher 
than the actual murder rate for 
the city as a whole. 

“I’ve known at least 200 or 
more people that have passed on 
the streets; I doubt many people 
have even known 200 people that 


passed in their lifetime,” shared 
Moses. “I’ve been a homeless 


He also hopes that by selling 
Street Spirit, he can continue to 
engage people in discussions that 
bring light to the reality of the 
homeless experience. Moses was 
first introduced to the paper over 
ten years ago by his girlfriend 
at the time, who was a vendor 
herself. Now, Moses is-a daily 


Street Spirit vendor, and selling 


munity, which includes many of 
his friends and loved ones, who 
he still worries about often. 

“I wish everybody out there 
who’s homeless can actually get 
to go through and achieve the 
same thing,” said Moses of finally 


being able to enjoy the comfort of 
his home. “It can be pretty brutal 


out there, it can be pretty damn 


host tiny homes for the homeless advocate ever since I really got 


to know what it is to be on the 
For six years, Oakland officials have waited for | streets and stuff like that.” primary form of work. 
a local developer to break ground on 361 homes— Shawn is passionate about He wears a sign pinned to his 
including 108 affordable units—in two buildings advocating for homeless issues by _ shirt that reads “Homeless Lives 
near Oakland’s Lake Merritt, The San Francisco opening the eyes of the general Matter Too” when he goes out 
Chronicle reports. During that time, the city- public to the unjust realities of to sell Street Spirit—the same 


owned lot has become a large homeless encamp- daily life as a homeless member message he had pinned to the 
ment. While the developer insists construction on | of our community. He has spoken 


the city-owned lot could begin in less than a year, to the press numerous times to 
the city plans to use the lot temporarily to create a advocate for the rights of un- 
tiny home village for the homeless. 

Council President Nikki Fortunato Bas has 
proposed creating 60 tiny homes for people 
who currently live on the parcel and in nearby 
encampments. Each home—pallet shelters with 
electricity—would house one person unless the 


the papers on Lakeshore Avenue _ rough and everyone deserves to 
in front of Arizmendi Pizzaishis have peace of mind.” 


Sabrina Armaghan Kharrazi is a 
graduate student at UC Berkeley’s 
School of Journalism and a former 
front of his tent when he lived on __ staff member of the Women’s Day- 
Northgate Avenue. Even though _time Drop-In Center in Berkeley. 
he is now housed, he still takes 


Someone needs to hold this place accountable’ 


San Quentin from page 8 and died here and for 


occupant wants to room with someone. Toilets, the future people who 
nS showers and wraparound services would also be_ | worked at San Quentin. become incarcerated 
available. The city has funding for the project— “Do you know when here. 


the pallets cost about $5,000 each to build, and the first inmate died of 
services would cost around $1.5 million—though COVID at San Quen- 
the total cost of the project isn’t yet known. tin,” plaintiff attorney 
Thomas Brown asked 
Bishop under cross-ex- 
amination. Bishop said 
he did not know this 
information. 

“Do you know when 
the last inmate died?” 
continued Brown. 


“Someone needs to 
hold this place account- 
able for what happened, 
so this never happens 
again,” Johnson said. 


Berkeley, CA—Mayor Arreguin puts 
Tenant’s Opportunity to Purchase 
program on hold 


This article was originally 
published by the Prison 
Journalism Project, an 


The Tenant Opportunity to Purchase Act is on 
hold in Berkeley until at least the fall after Mayor 
~ Jesse Arreguin, who introduced the housing equi- 


city. Opponents have argued that it would extend 
property sales to unwieldy timelines and overall 
contribute an insignificant amount of affordable 
(or subsidized) housing units to the market. 


tified, sat in the chapel 
every day to view the 
hearings in their entire- 


buck, telling lies,” said 
Johnson, who is expect- 
ed to be released in the 
next month. “In general, 


enforced.” 

He said he joined the 
class action lawsuit “for 
the people who suffered 


ty proposal last year, concluded that the concept ee Bishop haan eee 
was no longer currently feasible, or a priority for “Do you know the stories about their world 
the city, B erkeleyside reports. name of the first inmate using the tools of jour- 
The policy would allow tenants first dibs on who died? Do you know nalism. Joe Garcia is the 
purchasing their rented units, or homes, when the the last inmate to die?” ee of the Journal- 
owner puts the building up for sale with a “right When Bishop said no, ism Guild at San Quentin 
o of first refusal.” If they want the building, they Brown asked him, “Do A vigil outside San Quentin in July 2020 called News, the nation’s only 
could then tap into city subsidies or nonprofit you know any of their attention to the rampant COVID outbreak inside. aes newspaper run b 
partnerships to purchase the property. She se oe es 
Advocates say the Moms 4 Housing inspired Bishop did not. they’ve been speaking medina pe a eee 
policy would prevent displacement and help Jesse Johnson, another “Tjust see them dodg- _ of a bunch of policies Contributing qwritertor ii 
people of color buy property to remain in the plaintiff who 4 face ing blame, passing the that were clearly never can ae ee Oe hes 


He has been published in 
The Sacramento Bee, and 
The Washington Post. 


